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After a time he did make a few friends; occasionally he
would take a girl out to Blair's Park, twenty cents for car fare,
bang just like that, ice cream for two, thirty cents . . . and
he was broke for the rest of the week. He had a penchant for
Irish girls; in his notebook are listed the addresses of Nellie,
Dollie, and Katie, factory girls who enjoyed his banter, his
vigorous dancing and infectious laughter. Best of all he
liked Lizzie Connellon, who worked with a hot fluting-iron
in an Oakland laundry, Lizzie had a pretty face and was
fast on the saucy comeback; she gave Jack her gold ring
writh a cameo insert to show that he was her feller.

But at last love came. Her name was Haydee. They sat
side by side in a Salvation Army meeting. She was sixteen,
wore a tarn o'shanter, a skirt that reached her shoe tops, and
had a slender oval face, beautiful brown eyes and hair,
and a sweet-lipped mouth. For Jack it was love at first
sight.

They arranged stolen half-hours in which he came to
know all the madness of boy and girl love. He knew it was
not the biggest love in the world, but he dared to assert that
it was the sweetest. He who had been hailed Prince of the
Oyster Pirates, who could go anywhere in the world as a
man among men, who could sail boats, lay aloft in black
and storm, go into the toughest hangouts in sailor town and
play his part in any roughhouse that started, or call all hands
to the bar, he didn't know the first thing to say or do with
this slender chit of a girl who was as abysmally ignorant of
life as he thought himself profoundly wise. They never
succeeded in managing more than a dozen meetings; and
they kissed perhaps a dozen times, briefly and innocently,
and wonderingly. They never went anywhere, not even
to a matinee, but he always fondly believed that she loved
him. He knew that he loved her. He dreamed day-dreams
of her for a year or more, and the memory of Haydee
always remained very dear.

One evening Flora, who well remembered that Jack's
father had been a writer, came to him with a copy of the San
Francisco Call and urged him to write a composition for the